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SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 


- e ~ PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The Times titerary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
they will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the — circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who appreciate the legacy of 
Classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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and abroad :— 
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and crossed ‘“‘ Child & Co.” 


INDEX. 


The Inprx for Vol. x1 (July to December, 
1922), 12th Series, is now ready, and may be 


and Queries,’ 


obtained by order from all booksellers or direct | 
from the Manager, ‘ Norrs AND QuzRIEs,” 20, | 


High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Price, 1s. 6d.; post free, 1s. 7d. 


VOL. XI, TWELFTH SERIES. 


The above volume is now available, bound 
in Publisher’s cloth cover, and may be ordered 
from any bookseller or 
Publisher. ° 

Price, 19s.; 


BINDING CASES. 


Publisher’s Crota Bryprne Casszs for Vol. 
x1, 12th Series, are now available, and may be 
obtained by order from all booksellers or direct 
from the Manager, ‘ Notes anp Qusrrgs,’ 20, 
High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

Price, 2s.; post free, 2s. 3d. 

Publisher’s Cloth Binding Cases for all 
volumes of the 12th Series may be obtained 
from The Publisher, ‘ Notes AND QUERIES,’ or 
on order from all Booksellers. 

Price, 2s.; post free, 2s. 3d. 


Publisher’s Cloth Binding Cases in colours 
according to previous Series may be obtained 
from The Publisher, ‘ Norzrs anp QUERIES,’ or 
on order from all Booksellers. 

Price, 3s.; post free, 3s. 3d. 


post free, £1. 


WANTED. 


ist Series, Vol. 1 and 11. 
anor Numbers: April, 1917; 
19 

Numbers for: June 12, 1920; October 29, 1921. 

Title page and Index for Vol. v1 (January- 
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Owners wishing to dispose of the above should 
communicate with The Manager, ‘ Norrs anp 
Queriss,’ stating price. 
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| great Italian teacher. 


E AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers 
and Printers, 9-47, GAR. RDEN ROW, 

ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, S.E.1. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen 
slips with perfect freedom. Ninepence each. 
8s. per dozen, ruled or plain; postage extra, 
1s. 8d. Pocket aga 5s. per dozen, ruled or 
plain; postage 

SrICR DH AST is a clean white Paste and 
not a messy liquid. 











SHAKESPEARE 
and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 














OOKPLATES, decorative, symbolic and 
J heraldic. Original designs.—Write for par- 
ticulars to Osbornes (N.Q.), Artist-Engravers, 
27, Eastcastle Street, London. W.1. 


PHOLSTERY. — “The Chair that makes 
going to bed a trouble.” Always Jolly. 

“ Buoyant”? Chairs from £6 15s. 

seen at SMYTH, Ltp., 9, Dorset Street, W.1. 








OR SALE. —Offers are invited for th for the follow- 
ing issues of ‘The Studio,’ the majority 
of which are out of print:—May, June, 1899; 
July to December, 1900; January to December 
1901; January to September, 1902; December, 
1905; November, December, 1906; January to 
December, 1907; January to July, 1908; 
January, February, 1909.—Box 287, ‘ Notes and 
Bucks.” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
uc. 


THE NEW CHILDREN. 


BY SHEILA RADICE, WITH AUTOGRAPH 
FOREWORD BY DR. MARIA MONTESSORI. 
A transcript of conversations with the 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
(The author’s profits on the sale of this 
book are devoted to St. George’s Home for 
Officers’ Children West Byfleet, Surrey.) 


THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


All those interested in the education of 
children at Public, Preparatory, and Private 
Schools, are invited to communicate with the 
Honorary Secretary, The Parents’ Associa- 
tion, 35, Cornwall Gardens. S.W. 
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Lock and Keys bought by Dr. 
Frott ”., me 


) 


| cost of 25% of the whole cost, 


whereas 

Wren, who did not receive any fee, was only 

given a gold cup worth £100, or far less than 
1% of the cost of the Sheldonian Theatre, 
R. T. Gunrasr. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


REMIGIUS DE BOSCO. 


In the reign of Henry Iii there lived a 
little to the south of the town of Hailsham 


| in Sussex, one Rémy de Boys, or atte Wode, 


" F nen ree ane or are 
Wood the stone cutter for the 
stained Marble Chimney piece, 
and for pitching work before 
the Repository ... ek os; sete B 
Dew ye Plaisterer for more 
Work ... i _ i Ses 147 
John Wild Wainscott Ww 0 0 
B wlins leading work F 40 6 0 
J. White Carpenter for work... 11 7 6 
1684 B. Rawlins for Arrears for lead- 
ing .. .«« ii ne is 2° a ae 
Minne Joyner for a Cabinett 
and other work me can’ OER AD 
From these accounts it appears that the | 


site cost £1,028 9s. 9d., the overseeing £80, | 
and that the payments to the various classes | 


of tradesmen were as follows: 


Masons and Builders = oss 2870 0: 5 
Carpenters and Joiners ... 468 6 7 
Plasterer a ~ ues 65 1 2 
Blacksmith and locksmith 129 15 9 
Plumber and glazier 425 19 2 
Painter ... Ri ae 416 8 
Miscellaneous 716 3% 


£3,271 16 0 


oe 


®0Or some £4,380 in all. 


in his time a personage of some importance, 
He probably called himself de Boys; but 
usually figures under the Latinised form of 
his name, Remigius de Bosco. 

The first known mention of him occurs in 
the Close Roll for 1229 (13 Hen. [Iil). 
Gilbert de Aquila, the famous lord of the 


| Honour of the Eagle, being then involved in 


litigation against one, Simon de Hydenye, 
concerning land in Willingdon, notified the 
king that he had appointed as his attorney 


' Gilbert le Barrer (then Sheriff of Sussex), 


| or Remigius de Bosco. 


In 1683 Mynne and Wild, joyners, each | 


supplied a Case of Drawers at a cost of 
£6 Os. Od. each; Dr. Plot received £17 
Qs. Od., ‘‘ what he has laid out for some 
Vessels;”? and Chr. White received 


At least seven of the artizans, T. Robinson, 
R. Frogley, John Dew, Job Dew, 
Hawkins, Rawlins and Ransford had pre- 
viously been employed on _ building 
Sheldonian Theatre, under Wren. 


the | 
° | fvom her a grant of 13 acres of 


R. | 


The Foundation Stone was laid on Thurs- | 


day, 15 May, 1679. 


the foundation of the house by the Theater 


to receive Mr. Tredeskin’s rarities was digging, | y d 
think this Emma de Cherlakeston was iden- 


and the privy house of Exeter College breaking 
y pad be] 


In the same month that , 
/ de Worth, for 


in on the foundation, ’twas said that it was | 


laid jundamentaliter and note formaliter : 
John Lamphire. 

The bill for ‘‘ removing rubbish’’ in 1681 
may refer to extra work due to the failing, 
¢. 10 March, of 


so Dr. | 


| 


some part of the vaulting built half a yeare | 


since under that magnificent structure (not yet | : 
| land, and should have reverted to him at 


finished).—(Ciark’s ‘ Wood’ ii, 530). 

If Mr. Wood the builder had been an 
architect in the modern sense of the word, it 
is extraordinary that no mention whatever 
of him should occur in the full description 
of the building by his namesake, Anthony 
Wood. Moreover, if a resident architect 
had supplied the design, it is not likely that 
an overseer would have been appointed at a 





The corresponding 
entry appears in the Curia Regis Roll for 
the Easter Term of that year; but the Fine 
by which the case was settled shows that 
le Barrer acted alone. 

A few months later Remigius brought to a 


£44 17s. Od. for Tin, Copper and Iron vessels. | successful conclusion a lawsuit in which he 


was himself a principal. Hehad sued Emma 
de Cherlakeston (probably Charliston in West 
Dean) under a writ of Mort D’Ancestor, 
and, in the summer of 1230, he obtained 
land in 
Horseye, at a rent of 1s. Sd. a year, paying 
for the Fine, etc., 20s. Tothis land William 
many years one of the 
Coroners of Sussex, lodged his claim. I 
tical with the Emma de Worth who, four- 
teen years before, had granted 14 acres, also 
in Horseye, to one Daniel de Chichester ; and 
that she had married again. If so, it is 
probable that William de Worth was_ her 
eldest son and objected to her parting with 
the land on the ground that it was dower- 


her death. It will be noticed that Remigius 
de Bosco claimed by inheritance, which 
suggests a connection by marriage between 
the de Boscos and de Worths. The two 
families came into touch again later. ’ 
In 1231 Remigius de Bosco, together with 
many others, knights and gentlemen, wit 
nessed the foundation grant by Gilbert de 
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Aquila to Michelham Priory, confirmed by | 


the king on Jan. 20, 1232. A hundred years 
later his descendants were holding a good 
part of their lands of the Prior. 


During the Michaelmas Term of 


Remigius brought a suit in the Curia Regis | 


against one John le Chanu, and Katherine, 


his wife. He appointed a certain Ralph 
Furcot as his attorney and won _ his 
case, for in the following vear the 


defendants granted him by Fine 18 acres of 
meadow in Willingdon, which seem to have 
ben part of the maritagiwm of Katherine. 


To these acres, however, one John Gulafre | 
(Gulliver) lodged a claim, in satisfaction of | 
which he received from them after further 


litigation 8 acres of land in Burne (Kast- 
bourne). 


Now, this John Gulafre had, since 123%, | 


ben defending a suit against Juliana de 
Beverington. The interesting fact is 
that among the lands he finally undertook 
to hand over to her were a half-hide in 
Beverington, a small place now absorbed in 
Eastbourne, held by William de Hammes, 
and another half-hide in the same held by 
Richard Wygod, to both of which Remigius 
de Bosco lodged his claim. 


A hide of land, | 


which was from 60 to 100 acres, was not to | 


hesneezed at; so it is a pity we do not know 
whether the claim was admitted. 

In 1241 Remigius had to bestir 
elf again, and _ successfully 
Simon Lewyte to warrant him  concern- 
ing 4 acres of land in Hailsham, which, 
together with other lands, were at the same 
tine granted to Simon by one John Perching. 
This appears to mean that Remigius had 


him- 


| 


185 
ments are now in the Bodleian. It is prob- 
able, though evidence is lackirg, that 


_ Remigius, like his descendants in Hailsham, 
| was a Baron of the Cinque Ports. 


1233 | 


In 1248 he was dead. Of his family 
affairs, all we know for certain is that his 
widow was named Maud (Matilda); that 
his eldest son and heir was named Walter ; 
and that he had a younger son named Adam. 
To this, however, may be added the following 
conjectures :— 

By a first wife (name unknown, but pos- 
sibly a de Worth) he had 

1. Walter de Bosco of Hailsham. 

2. Adam de Bosco of Felpham. 

3. Saloman de Bosco, whose wife, Maud, 
in the Eyre of 1248, sued Master Peter de 
Aylesshame on a plea of debt. 

4. Elias de Bosco of Rogate. 

5. Emma (who may have been named after 
Emma de Worth): she held the 3 acres in 
Horseye and “‘ Northever,’”? and may have 
been the wife of Adam Pecard. 

By his second wife, Maud, he had 

6. Peter de Bosco, or atte Wode, sometime 
bailiff of the Manor of New Shoreham for 
Sir William de Braose, and, in 1262, bailiff 
of the Rape of Lewes; he inherited from 
Maud, his mother two messuages and an 
acre or two of land in ‘‘ Northbensted,’’ as 


| her son and heir. 


called one) 


held them of Perching and that his warranty | 


was taken over by Lewyte. the grantee. 


This is the last act of Remigius to which | ; ; 
| had been spent in the service of Gilbert de 


We know, however, 
grant 


a date can be assigned. 
in addition, that he received a 
half-a-hide in Berwick 
Wallilond and of 32 acres in Pevensey 
Marsh. but enfranchised for his 
from Gilbert de Aquila. He also seems to 
have held 3 acres in Horseye and North- 
ever (?) and to have had some claim to a 


of | 
from Richard de! 


7. Simon de Bosco of New Shoreham. 

8 & 9. Amice and Alice. 

After putting together all I know of 
Remigius and his descendants, I have 
arrived at the opinion that he was born 
about 1180, and married about 1205. When 
we first hear of him in Hailsham, he would, 
in that case, have been a man well on in 
middle life, settling down, perhaps, after 
an active career spent elsewhere. That it 


Aquila is, at least, a reasonable guess. 
Any further information would be cor- 


' dially welcomed. 
(formerly held in villeinage by Norman atte | 


benefit) | 
, COLONEL ROBERT PHAIRE, 


small plot of land in Pevensey held by a) 


certain Robert Rippe. Moreover, we know 
that he witnessed the first part of a charter 
from Sir William de Marmion to his men 
of Hailsham, and a grant to Richard the 
Summoner of Hailsham by Richard de 


Burgherse (Burwash); both of which docv- | 


F. L. Woop. 





“ec REGI- 
CIDE,” HIS ANCESTRY, HISTORY, 
AND DESCENDANTS. 


The accompanying pedigree of Phaire is 
the result of much study, and almost every 
step in it can be documented. The few 
points at which no documentary proofs exist 
will be indicated. 
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PaRLIaAMENTARY NickNaMES.—On the plea 


that future historians may be grateful to | 


‘N. & Q.’ for enshrining within its columns 
some specimens of the curious 
conferred upon and persistently attached to 
the personalities of (more or less) celebrated 
statesmen in the last and present centuries. 
I venture to initiate a list thereof, to be 
lengthened by other iovers of such _ col- 
lectanea. ss 

To begin with the most eminent of them 
all, Gladstone, in his old age, was known as 
the ‘‘ G. O. M.,” or ‘‘ Grand Old Man ’—a 
more respectful appellation than Churchill’s 
malicious ‘“‘Old Man in a Hurry,” or 
‘The Goat,’’ which he attributed to North- 
cote, and which has, equally irreverently, 
been bestowed on Mr. Lloyd George. 

The latter’s description of Lord Robert 
Cecil as the ‘‘ Savonarola of the League”’ is 
as happy as O’Connell’s ‘‘ Lineal descendant 
of the Impenitent Thief’’ conferred on 
Disraeli. 

‘“‘The Rupert of Debate,’’ as applied to 
Lord Derby, described him admirably, as did 
‘* Wicked Shifts ’’ Lord Brougham. 

‘‘Cupid”’ was attached to Palmerston; 
‘Puss ’’ to Lord Granville; and ‘‘ The 
Beau ”’ to Wellington. Malice, as in the 
last three, is more prominent than admira- 
tion in such epithets, and they cling irrevoc- 
ably to their victims, as does ‘‘ Soapy Sam ”’ 
to Bishop Wilberforce. 

4 ot 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, 

C-on-M, Manchester. 


McGovern. 





Ouneries. 


_ We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 


their queries in order that answers may he, 
| James Ross, it seems hardly likely that he 


sent to them direct. 


Epwarp Ii, Epwarp Ill, aAnp THs 
Frescurt Famririy. — It has been stated that 
one Charles del Fiesco was a councillor to 
Edward II, and that Cardinal Manuele del 
Fiesco (de Flisco) had various honours and 
gifts from Edward IIT, and _ received a 
Canonry at York some time before 1343. 
Other members of the same family are said 
to have had relations with the Angevin 
dynasty about this time.- References to 
them in English sources of history, and 


sobriquets | 
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| Rear-Admiral, R.N., was promoted Com- 


of a sailor-sentinel, at the great risk of his 
' own life, and in 1854 he was made Captain, 


especially to Cardinal Manuele del Fiesco, | 





are desired. There have been no fewer than 
eighty Cardinals in the family, and two or 
three Popes, of whom Adrian V_ was one 
(1276). As legate of Ulement IV he twice 
visited England, and held synods at North- 
ainpton and Westimiuster, but it is informa- 
tion about those members of the family who 
came into contact with Edward II and 
Edward III that is sought. 
Anna BenepeErti. 


Kine’s STanteEy.—Both Rudder and Fos- 
broke, Gloucestershire historians, were of 
opinion that King’s Stanley in co. Glos, 
owes its name to the fact, if it be a fact, 
that a Mercian King once possessed it; but 
they do not name any authority for their 
statements. Can any reader direct me to 
any ancient authority in support of this 
view ? 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON, 

Burleigh, Stroud. 

TatHaM, Master or THE INVESTIGATOR.— 
In the first Government expedition, under 
Sir James Ross, 1848-9, commanding H.M.S. 
Enterprise and Investigator, for the dis- 
covery of Sir John Franklin, the name of 
the Master of the Investigator (Capt. Bird) 
is given as ...... Tatham, in Sir Clement 
Markham’s ‘ Life of Admiral Sir Leopold 
M’Lintock, p. 53, ed. 1909. 

I should be much obliged if any reader 
can identify this Tatham. A contemporary, 
born 1811, d. 1880, Edward Tatham, C.B., 


mander in 1846, for a very gallant rescue 


serving with considerable distinction in the 
Crimean War. In 1848 he was serving of 
the S.E. Coast of America. As his obituary 
notice in The Times of May 27, 1880, does 
not refer to his having served under Sir 


was the Master of the Investigator in the 


Franklin Relief Expedition. 
Henry Curtis. 


THE Porn’s Gotpen Rosr.—I read in Ie 
Temps, the Paris newspaper, date Feb. 22. 
1923, the following little entrejilet : 

A Despatch from Rome affirms that the Pope 
has decided to send the Golden Rose to the 
Queen of Spain. The last Golden Rose was sent 
by Leo XIII to the Queen of the Belgians. 

This rose is composed of twenty roses of more 
than a hundred leaves. It will be blessed by 
the Sovereign Pontiff, who will place in the 
largest rose balm and musk— 
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So far Le Temps. Can any reader of | 
‘N. & Q.’ enlighten us as to the history of | 
this distinction, so highly coveted by Ladies 
of Blood Royat? A description also of the | 
emblem, telling us how these twenty (pre- | 
sumably Heraldic) roses are grouped, might | 
interest many. Centuries must have elapsed | 
since an English-born Queen was chosen to 
be adorned with this emblem. | 

W. vex Cotrt. 

17, Avenue du Chateau, Arcachon. | 

Tue Eacte Srone.—In a letter from | 
Richard Andrews to the Countess of New- | 
castle, dated 1633, and printed in the thir- 
teenth report of the Hist. MSS. Comm. | 
(App. pt. ii, p. 123), the writer states, ‘‘ 1 
have also sent you an eagle stone which in 
time of labour being tied about the thigh | 
will make the labour easier.”’ 


Is anything more known about tho 
properties and nature of this stone? 
WILFRED J. CHAMBERS. 


1, Mornington Avenue Mansions, 
West Kensington. 


CrpriaANo DE Vatera.—Where can one find 
information of this translator of the Bible 
into Spanish, circa 1602? In 1861 the Oxford 
Clarendon Press printed a complete Spanish | 
Bible, which included a preface by Cipriano 
de Valera, who states that he had completed 
his great work by 1602. According to Mr. 
A W. Pollard in his learned introduction 
to the Oxford facsimile of the A. V. of the 
Holy Bible, 1611 (1911), p. 32, C. de 
Valera’s translation was in the hands of the 
1611 Translators of the A. V. Any inform- 
ation as to this Spanish theologian would 
he of interest. 


J. Crare TWopson. 
Woodhall Spa. 


GuGLIELMO D’INGHILTERRA.—-In Cardinal | 
Capecelatro’s ‘Storia di S. Caterina da | 
Siena’ (Roma, 1886), p. 336, it is stated | 
that | 


Vi avea nella selva del Lago presso a Siena | 
un luogo di frati Romitani di Sant’ Agostino, | 
nel quale era un fra Guglielmo d’ Inghilterra, | 
che illustrd per santissimi costumi quel sagro | 
eremo di Lecceto. Serisse tre lettere in 
Inghilterra durante lo scisma, affinche riconos- | 
cessero papa Urbino VI. Caterina gli scrisse | 
sei lettere. Egli fece un discorso in lode della 


Santa. 
Can any reader supply further details | 
concerning this English hermit? To whom 


did he write his three letters? His discourse 


| whom it belonged. 


| authorities ? 


| gwinwydd (sing.) and 
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in praise of St. Catherine was published by 
Gigli from a MS. in the Priory of St. 
Dominié in Siena. 
J. B. McGovery. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, 
C.-on-M., Manchester. 


PymmMe’s Lispraryv.—I am desirous of 
knowing where this Library existed, and tu 
l have a fifteenth cen- 
tury book with the circular bookplate and 


this name round the centre, which con- 
tains the initials H. R. (72). 
G. J. Gray. 
14, Church Street, ; 
Chesterton, Cambridge. 
‘ DeatH CERTIFICATE,’ POEM.-—In 1886 a 


volume of poems by J. Gordon, entitled 
‘ Death Certificate,’ was published in Lon- 
don. It is not in the British Museum, but 
is mentioned in the ‘ English Catalogue’ 
(1881-89) and in Allibone. Can any reader 
describe it for me and say who the author 
was ? J. M. Buttocu. 
37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


WetsH NationaL EmMpiemM.-—Can any cor- 
respondent tell me what is the correct 
national emblem for Wales? I have always 
understood it to be the wild daffodil, but the 
leek appears to have usurped its position; 
why? What authorities have attributed the 
leek to Wales and were they Welsh 
I have read that the error is 
accounted for by the similarity of the Welsh 
words for the two claimants, e.g. Cymraeg 
for ‘‘ leek’ is cenhinen (sing.) and cennin 
(plural), and for ‘‘ daffodil’? is cennin y 
cenhinen (plural). 
The words y guinwydd may be substituted 
for Pedr or may be left out altogether. The 
daffodil is used as a national emblem on the 
circular motor car licences and also in the 
watermark of the new issue of the £1 
Treasury notes. 

D. or G. 


Joun Gatt’s Marriace: Date wantEep.— 
John Gait, Avyshire novelist, married a 
daughter of Dr. Tilloch. I have been so far 
unable to find any record of the date and 
place of marriage. His eldest son was born 
Aug. 13, 1814, at Burton Crescent, London. 
Perhaps some reader could give a reference 
to the marriage. 

R. M. Hoae. 


Irvine, Ayrshire. 
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Lincotn: THAcKERAY.—When Thackeray 
was editor of the Cornhill, in 1861, Robert 
Black offered him a memoir or sketch of 
Abraham Lincoln, whith was declined, as 
being too political. It was subsequently 
published in book form, and a copy was 
sold in New York, which I unfortunately 
failed to secure. Since then I have been 
searching for another. 

Can anyone tell me who the publisher 
was, and where a copy can be seen? 

Burpocx. 


Lewis MAsQueriIER was admitted to West- 
minster School in November, 1744. I should 
be glad to obtain any information about his 
parentage and career. 

G. F. R. B. 


Snap.—Who invented this noisy game 
beloved of children, and who drew the quaint 
pictures with the phrases below some of 
which, such as ‘‘ Who would be a doctor? ”’ 
and ‘‘Away with melancholy,’’ have secured 
a firm foundation in conversational English ? 

Mepicus. 


Mare (pe tA Mare).—I should be glad of 
information regarding this family, which 
was of Norman origin. 
was grandson of Roger de Pistres, Sheriff of 
Gloucester under William I. 


27 Edward I and 7 Edward II, as Lord de 


la Mare, but died without issue, 9 Edward | 
II. Yet another of this family who died in | 


1396 was Abbot of St. Albans. 

At what period did the family become 
extinct or if the name was_ subsequently 
modified what is its present form ? 

Laurance M. Wutcko. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


TrmotHy ConstaBie.—I shall be glad if 
any reader can give me any 


stable, who married on Jan. 13, 1736/7, at 


St. James’s Church, Westminster, Elizabeth | 
Hunting, and who was buried at Melford, | 
marriage | 
certificate reads as follows: ‘‘ Timothy Con- | 


Suffolk, in March, 1750. The 
stable of Bradfield Combust in ye County of 
Suffolk and Elizabeth Hunting of this p. 


L. A.B.C 1736/7.” 
Currrorp ©. 


68, St. Michael’s Road, 
Aldershot, Hants. 


Woo.LiarD. 


Mace Famity.—I shall esteem it a great 
favour if anyone can furnish me with par- 
ticulars concerning the name of Mace in 
any county in England. I believe it can be 
traced back to, if not beyond the twelfth 
century. It is also an old French name. 

CHartes A. Mace. 


AsHwortH.—The following is from a list 
of grantees of arms published by the 
Harleian Society. 

Ashworth, Gervais, Eton, Windsor, attested 
1585, March. Flower, Norroy and his son, 
Somerset. MS. Ashm S. 44, fol. 17, copy of 
grant. Bodleian Lib. and Guil. 1380. 

I should be very grateful to any reader 
who could let me have a copy of the wording 
of this grant or tell me how such might be 
obtained. What is the meaning of the 
reference to ‘‘ Guil. 130 ”’? 

Many thanks to Mr. H. B. Swanzy for 





William de Mare | 


John de la! 
Mare was summoned to Parliament between | 


information | 
relating to the ancestors of Timothy Con- | 


his reply regarding the Rev. Alfred Ash- 
| worth. I should have mentioned that tha 
| Alfred Ashworth in question was already a 
| clergyman in 1851, as appears from __ the 
| Hampstead Directory of that year. He could 
| not therefore have been identical with the 
| gentleman Mr. Swanzy mentioned. I 
| should still.be glad of any information. 


R. A. 


Bruce: Stuart: Hattey: Pyxe.—At 968. 

xi. 205, and again at 10 S. ii. 467; and x. 
105, mention was made of certain traditions, 
preserved in writing, indicating a connexion 
| between the families of Halley and McPike, 
circa 1750. The original manuscript, dated 
Jan. 1, 1888, signed by my late father, 
| Henry Guest McPike (1825-1910), is in a 
bound collection of ‘ Manuscripts Relating 
to Guest, Hailey and McPike families,’ 
| (1899), in the genealogical department of 
| the Newberry Library, Chicago, under cata- 
| logue No. MS. E 7 M 24 (‘‘ Folio Case ”’). 
Another bound collection on ‘ McPike 
Family ’ happens to bear the same catalogue 
No., MS. E7 M24. Two affidavits are 
separately bound under No. E 7 M 239, and 
other records are also in the Newberry 
Library. 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ since 1902, have appeared 
various notes on the Halley and Pyke 
families, of London and Greenwich, in the 
course of which documentary evidence of 
| their inter-relationship (1694-1718) has been 
| presented. 
| Other series of notes entitled ‘ Extracts 
| 


from British Archives’ and ‘ Romance of 
Genealogy,’ respectively, were published in 
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the Magazine of History, New York, 1906- | 
1913, and were reprinted in pamphlet form. 

As to James McPike, formeriy Pike or 
Pyke, born circa 1751 (?), who, according to 
tradition, migrated to Baltimore, Maryland, 
in 1772, ‘‘ then quite young, not more than | 
twenty-one, if that’’—is there any possi- | 
bility of the preservation and existence of | 
ships’ registers for that period? Is there! 
any significance in the fact that the year | 
of migration, 1772, coincides with the time | 
of the death of Mrs. Sybilla Halley, | 
formerly Freeman (? born Stewart), as | 
shown by her will, dated May 1, 1771, )} 
proved Nov. 13, 1772, P.C.C., reg. Taverner, | 
fo. 106? She was buried at Greenwich, | 
22 May, 1772. May there not have been | 
some Chancery proceedings between the date | 
of the marriage of Edmond Halley, junior, | 
surgeon R.N., in 1738, to Mrs. Sybilla| 
Freeman, widow, and the year 1775? The 
possibility of Chancery proceedings was sug- 
gested, in another connexion, at 12 S. 
xi, 552. 

Allied to the Halleys was one William 
Pyke of Greenwich, whose will, dated Sept. 
11, 1727, proved Oct. 10, 1727, P.C.C. reg. | 
Farrant, fo. 240, mentions ‘“‘ cousin 
Archibald Bruce ’’ (10 8S. viii. 45). 

The will of one Archibald Bruce, surgeon, | 
R.N., proved in 1729, in the VConsistory 
Court of Rochester, Kent, gives all to wife | 
Jane; no other names mentioned (11S. x. 9). | 

At 11 S. vi. 304, was pointed out the} 
obvious identity of the John Parry who was | 
witness to will of James Pyke of Upper | 
Moorfield, in the parish of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, silk dyer, dated July 18, 1750, 
proved June 21, 1751, P.C.C. reg. Busby, | 
fo. 186 (11 S. ii. 45), and the John Parry | 
who collected pension money in behalf of 
Mrs. Sybilla Halley, widow (11 S. vi. 304). 

‘James Pyke, Shoreditch, London, a 


member of the Weaver Company,’’ is men- 
tioned in the poll-list of London livery, | 
published in Extra Special Datly Post 
of 1734. 


Only as a working hypothesis, it has been 
thought that James McPike, born circa 
1751 (?), may have heen a son of William | 
Pyke and Sarah, his wife, who are both | 
mentioned in the will of James Pyke of 
Upper Moorfield, cited above. The last 
named couple was, no doubt. identical with | 
that mentioned in the marriage license in | 
= Vicar General’s Office, London, reading | 
NUS :— | 


| Rushworth, fo. 423. 
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28th February, 1746, William Pyke of the 
parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, in the county 
ot Middlesex, aged twenty-five years, and a 
Bachelor, and Sarah Day, of the same parish, 
widow. ‘To marry in the parish church of St. 
Bennet, near Paul’s Warfe, London. 

The will of Mrs. Sarah Day’s (previous) 
husband has not been located. It seems very 
possible that further data on the Day family 
might lead to something definite, because we 
know that the Days were closely related to 
the Halleys and Pykes. It has been sug- 
gested, hypothetically, that this Mrs. Sarah 
Day may have been a daughter of Mrs. 
Sybilla freeman, who, as a widow, married 
Surgeon Halley, in 1738. We know that 
Mrs. Freeman had a daughter Mary who, 
in 1744, became the first wife of John Parry, 
of St. Mildred, Bread Street, London, and 
had at least three children, John, Sybilla 
and Sarah (11 S. iv. 164). 

John Parry, senior, married, secondly, in 
1766, Anne Watkins, widow, of Greenwich. 


| The administration of a John Parry of Kent 
| is indexed in register Bogg 


1769, which also 


om? 


| contains the will of a Mary Parry of Kent, 
| fo. 392: 


Will of John Parry, of East Greenwich, Kent, 
gent., to my daughter Sarah Parry 65 1.; to 


| my son Bernard Wilson Parry, wearing apparel ; 


residue to my wife Ann Parry; she and Wil- 
liam Leighton of Threadneedle Street, executors. 
Witnesses: Ann Loving, Eliz. Williams. Dated 
3 May, 1776, proved 28 March, 1781, by relict. 
P.C.C. 161 Webster. 

Will of Anne Parry, widow, mentions: 
“‘Sybella Soper and Sarah Parry, children of 
my late husband, John Parry,” dated 25 Feb., 
1795, proved 29 Dec., 1796, P.C.C. reg. Harris, 
fol. 631. 

Will of Susannah Parry, widow, of Leyton- 
stone, Essex, dated 25 April, 1780, proved 13 
Nov., 1784, mentions her daughter, Elizabeth, 
wife of Halley Benson Milliken. 

There is no evidence of any connexion 
between this Parry family and the Parrys of 


Deptford. Halley Benson Milliken was 
named as the eventual heir of Mrs. 
Catherine Price, widow, daughter of the 


astronomer Halley, in her will dated 8 July, 
1764, proved 14 Nov., 1765, P.C.C._ reg. 
Did Halley Benson 
Milliken inherit the lands in Upwell, co. 


| Norfolk (12 S. xi. 532)? 


The register of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, 
London, vol. ii, Marriages (Harl. Soc., 
1910), contains on p. 327, this entry :— 

1727, April 2, William Turner, of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, Surrey, and Sibylla Peake, of the 


same, 
Will of Richard Pyke, citizen and cord- 
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wainer, mentions sons Waddis Pyke and Henry 
Pyke. Executors: Willian Turner, of West- 
minster, hackney coachman, and Richard Wil- 
liams, of Leadenhall Street, goldsmith. Dated 
23 Jan., 1730, proved 26 March, 1731; P.C.C. 
reg. Isham 78. 

William Turner died April 1, 1739, and | 
his widow, Sibylla, married a John Herder | 
by whom she had four boys and two girls. | 
Mrs. Sibylla Herber, widow, aged 89, was 
buried at Betchworth, Surrey. One of her 
descendants, Mrs. Turner, was living, in 
1912, at Brockham Green (11 8. vi. 25). 

Notes on Halley and Peake families in 
Virginia (11 8. iii. 339; 12 S. i. 9, 187), 
mentioned Sybilla Halley and Sybilla Peake. | 

A bound collection of ‘ Remarks on Dr. | 
Edmond Halley,’ containing genealogical | 
notes on the Halley and related families, is | 
in the British Museum, London (press- 
mark 10882 k 25). Another copy was 
deposited in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

In view of the family tradition that James 
McPike, born circa 1751 (?), had a sister 
who married ‘‘a M’Donald of Ireland,” | 
there may be some significance in the record | 
of baptism, Dec. 15, 1771, of one James | 
(born Dec. 5), son of James and 
Macdonald, in the nrinted register of St. 
Peter, Paul’s Wharf, London. 

The name of James McPike occurs several 
times, circa 1776 in the Pennsylvania 
Archives (cf. Pennsylvania Magazine of His- | 


Mary | 


tory and Biography for 1918, vol. xtrr, | 
90-91). | 
Additional data bearing upon the crux. 


above presented, will be gratefully received 
by the writer. 
Evcent F. McPrer. 


4150 Woodland Avenue, 
Chicago, U.S. 


| promettoit 
| nostre Seigneur. 
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Replies. 
EXECUTION JESTS. 
(v.s. ‘ Quotations Wanted,’ 12 8S. x. 372; 
xi. 539, 420). 

At the last reference and in his ‘ l ardel of 
Kpigrams,” p. 109, note 22, Dr. FI. P. 
BARNARD writes that Owen has imitated and 
spoilt an epigram of Sabinus (Georg 
Schiller), ‘ De sacerdote furem consolante,’ 
signature v, 1 verso, in the undated (1563) 
edition of Sabinus’s ‘ Poemata,’ and 
p. 1140 in Part v. of the ‘ Delitiae Poetarum 
Germanorum.’ But Owen’s epigram is, I 
think, entirely independent of Sabinus’s. 
There is no verbal resemblance between the 
two, and Owen in making the criminal, not 
the priest, excuse himself on the plea that he 
is fasting, is not perverting Sabinus’s point 
but following another form of the story, one 
which is perhaps letter known than that 
which we find in the German epigrammniatist. 
At any rate, an earlier example of the Owen 
version is given us by Montaigne, ‘ Essais,’ 
i. 40, where, among other jests of men at 


| their execution, we have this :-- 


L’autre respondit & son confesseur, qui lui 
qu’il soupperoit ce jour-la avec 
Allez-vous y en vous; car 
de ma part ie ieusne. 

But Montaigne appears to 


have been 


| indebted here to the collection of execution 


jests in Henri Estienne’s ‘ Apologie pour 
Herodote ’ (to quote the convenient form of 
a long title), chapter xv; vol. i. p 252, in 


P. Ristelhuber’s edition (Hstienne’s book 
appeared in 1566) :— 

L’autre, & messire Jean, qui lui dist: “Mon 
ami, je vous asseure que vous irez souper 


aujourd’huy avec Dieu,’ respond: — * Allez-y 
yous-mesmes: car quant & moy je jeusne,’ ou 


| ‘ Allez-y souper pour moi, et je payeray vostre 
? 


AutHuors Wantep.—1. Ina Diary written in 
October, 1810, the following quotation appears: 


““T would not march through Coventry with 
them, that’s flat.” 
Where does this sentence occur ® 
J. H. Leste, Lieut.-Colonel. 

2. Can anyone verify and localise the two 
following quotations :— 

* Christian, rest thee here awhile.” 
We are here to fight.” 


This latter quotation comes from a scene | 
before a battle, when a very long discussion | 
drags on with an enemy from the other side, | 
who wishes to gain time, and ‘it is cut short | 
thua. | 

J 


W. N. M. G. 


“ Gentlemen! 


escot. 

Ristelhuber includes Sabinus, Owen and 
Prior among his references. The passage in 
Poggio would be more easily found if given 
as ‘ Facetiae,’ xix, ‘ Exhortatio Cardinalis 


| ad armigeros Pontificis.’ As Owen’s epigram 


is headed ‘ De Bardella, latrone Mantuano,’ 


| some version of his story must have given 
| the hero a local habitation and a 
| Who was this Mantuan brigand, Bardella? 


name. 


Enwarp BeEnsty. 


“T-surp’?: Wrtnpnow at  CassIoBuRY 
House (12 S. xii. 150).-—This is the rebus of 
Abbot Islip of Westminster. W. H. St. 
John Hope (‘A Grammar of English 
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asain.” Cambridge, 1913) says ‘‘ at West- 
minster Abbot Islip has an eye and a slip 
of a fig tree, with a man falling (‘ l-slip!’)’”’ 
and gives an illustration, p. 61. John Islip 
was born at Islip in Oxfordshire, the Con- 
fessor’s reputed birthplace and is distin- 
guished by his building operations at West- 
minster. He also built there the Islip 


Chapel (now used as a robing-room), and his | 


rebus appears in the carving of the frieze. 
He died on May 12, 1532, at his Manor 
House of Neyte. and was buried in the 
Chapel, where the remains of his tomb may 
still be seen. 

The window at Cassiobury doubtless came 
from the Islip Chapel, for Walpole says he 
saw two panes of glass from this Chapel in 


the Bishop of Rochester’s Palace (1752). 
See the ‘ Westminster Abbey Guide,’ p. 73. 
L. M. W. 


William Camden in his ‘Remains con- 
cerning Britain’ says :— 

Islip, Abbot of Westminster, a man most 
favoured by King Henry the Seventh, had a 
quadruple device for his single name; _ for 
somewhere he set up in his windows an eye 
with a slip of a tree; in other places one slip- 
ping boughs in a tree; in other an J with the 
said slip; and in some one slipping from a 
tree with the word Islip. 

This is quoted by John Weever in ‘Ancient 
Funerall Monuments’ (1631), p. 488. John 
Islip’s litle mortuary chapel in the Abbey 
still displays his rebus: a boy falling from 
a tree, with the legend ‘‘I slip.’”’ This 
famous abbot was doubtless a member of the 
family which two centuries earlier had pro- 
duced Simon Islip, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who derived his name from the village 
on the Cherwell. 

A. R. Baytey. 

The rebus, or rather double rebus, to which 
your correspondent refers, appears in very 
similar forms on the screen and in the win- 
dow of the Islip Chapel at Westminster 
Abbey, which takes its name from John 
Islip, Abbot, 1500-1532. The forms the rebus 
there takes are, on the screen, an eye with 
a slip or branch of a tree grasped by a hand, 
and a man slipping from a branch; in the 
window, 


a hand issues, on the dextet side, from a cuff | 


nubile, and holds a slip of flowers; over it is 
an eye and on the opposite side are the letters 
S.L.L.P. (Brayley and Neale, “Westminster 
Abbey,’ ii. 190). 

From a paper intituled ‘The Humorist’ 
which was published in 1763, it appears that the 
same pun was repeated on two other panes, 


with the addition of a man or boy anes from 
a branch of an apple-tree. (Zbid.) 

It seems possible that the panel now at 
Cassiobury is one of those which in 1763 
were in the Islip Chapel. its migration 
may perhaps be explained by the admission 
of George, 5th Earl of Essex, to Westminster 
School in 1766; he may well have obtained 
it, or a fellow panel, from a verger or work- 
man employed in the Abbey in the course 
of alterations or repairs or _ possibly 
‘* restorations. ”’ 

May I suggest that the Abbey authorities, 
if satisfied that the panel originally belonged 
to them, would no doubt welcome its return. 

J. B. Warrmore. 


Mock Mayors anp Corporations (12 §S 
xii. 150).—At Rockland, Norfolk, a mayor 
of the Guild is elected on May 16th, 
‘““usually some half-witted fellow.” In 
Newbury, Berks, a mayor of the city was 
annually elected, and he was known locally 
as ‘‘ Mayor of the Bartlemas.’”’ In Tenby 
‘*the Lord Mayor of Pennyless Cove”’ is 
elected from the fisher-folk, but this custom 
may not now be observed. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The enquirer will find something to his 
purpose in Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 140, etc., and 523, where there 
are articles on the Mock Mayors of Garrett, 
and of Newbury. There were many such 
burlesque appointments in Yorkshire. At 
Fulford, near York, on the second day of 
the May feast :— 

A company was formed for begging. It con- 
sisted of two men in white aprons; each 
carried a butter-basket and begged from door 
to door for money, cheesecakes, and tarts. 
Other men drew a cart through the village 
with a man seated in it who repeated some 
doggerel which declared him to be “‘ The Lord 
Mayor of Sulford for a year and a day; and 
his wife a lady for ever and aye.”—Camidge’s 
‘Ouse Bridge to Naburn Lock,’ pp. 248-249. 

Askrigg, Bishopthorpe, Kilburn and 
Oswelskirk likewise had sham Mayors. 
There is a good account of the ceremonial 
used at Askrigg, too long for me to copy, in 
a ‘Guide to Wensleydale,’ by a Native 
Admirer, which was published at Hawes 
about 1878. 

St. SwiItHtn. 

The Globe of Nov. 9, 1916, contained a 
turnover under this heading, which brought 
together a good deal of information on the 
subject, while an account of the Mayors of 
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Garratt appears in ‘ The Token Coinage of 
South London,’ by Arthur W. Waters, where 
reference is made to several other works. 


L. L. F. 


A Mock Corporation existed at Walton- 
le-Dale, Lancashire, during the eighteenth 
century. It was first established as a 
Jacobite Club in 1701, and was used for 
political purposes until about 1715. It 
continued to exist as a Mock Corporation 
until 1800. See Z'ransactions of the Lancs. 
and Cheshire Historic Soc.; also ‘ Histor- 
ical Account of Sephton’ (Longman, Green 
and Co., 1893). In the above will also be 
found an account of the records of the Mock 
Corporation of Sephton (Lancashire). 
During the eighteenth: century another Mock 
Corporation existed at Rochdale. 


F. Crooks. 





Eccleston Park, Prescot. 


Dr. Doristaus (12 8. xii. 151).—Isaac 
Dorislaus, the regicide, a Dutch professor, 
lectured at Cambridge in the reign of | 
Charles I, but was expelled for seditious | 
teaching. Under the Commonwealth he | 
held various posts, and in 1649 was sent on | 
a special mission to the Hague. Here on | 
May 2, a day or two after his arrival, he was | 
killed by a party of six of Montrose’s fol- | 
lowers, many of whom were at that time at | 
the Hague. The chief actor in this afiair | 
was captured by his enemies in Scotland in | 
June, 1650, and only escaped execution | 
because his share in it ‘‘ was counted to him | 
for righteousness.” The particulars of | 
the burial and subsequent disinterment of | 
Dorislaus, with some family details, are | 
noted by Col. Chester, in his ‘ Westminster | 
Abbey Registers,’ who, however, dates the | 
death as ‘‘ about the 13th May.” | 

7. ela! iaees 


Three and a half columns are assigned in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ to | 
the well-known Isaac Dorislaus, with many 
references to sources of information. It is | 
hardly necessary to repeat the essential facts | 
in his career. A comparison, however, of | 
his descent as given by the ‘D. N. B.’ 


with | 
the accounts of the Doreslaers in A. J. van | 
der Aa’s ‘ Biographisch Woordenboek der | 
Nederlanden,’ and the ‘ Biographisch Woor- | 
denboek van Protestantische Godgeleerden in | 
Nederland,’ by J. P. de Bie and J. Loosjes, 
now in course of publication, reveals a'| 
curious discrepancy. According to the | 
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‘D.N.B.,’ Dr. Dorislaus (1595-1649) was the 
2nd son of Isaac Doreslaer, minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church at Hensbroek (not 
Hensbrock) in 1627, and at Enkhuisen in 
1628, who died in 1652. If this is correct, 
the father would have received his first call 
to a parish thirty-two years after the birth 
of his second son, which would be an excep- 
tional occurrence. But something still 
stranger is involved. From the above-men- 
tioned Dutch authorities we learn that this 
pastor’s father, Abraham a or van Doreslaer 
(the name is spelt also Dooveslaer, Doresla, 
Doorslaer, Dooreslagen, and _ Dorislaer) 
received his first call in 1602, which would be 
seven years after he had become a grandfather 
for (at least) the second tims, and, dying 
in 1655, was thus presumably over a hundred 
years old, a detail unaccountably omiited by 
his biographers. Now Van der Aa, while 
giving an account of Abraham Doreslaer and 
his sons Samuel and Isaac, the last named 
being described as predikant at Hensbroek 
and Opdam in 1627, and at Enkhuisen in 
1628, mentions in his life of our Dorislaus 
that he was the second son of Isaac Doreslaer, 
predikant at Enkhuisen, but does _ not 
specifically identify the latter with the son 
of Abraham D.; and the Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Dutch Protestant Theologians 
cited above briefly refers to Isaac D., the son 
of Abraham, but makes no mention of Dr. 
Dorislaus as Isaac’s son. Probably a fur- 
ther search in Dutch sources would solve the 
puzzle. It looks as though the writer in the 
‘D. N. B.’ has got the wrong pastor Isaac 
by the ear. 
Epwarp Bensty. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


Literary ALLUSIONS IN Dickens (12 S. 
xii. 155).—There can be no reasonable doubt 
that Dickens saw the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ 
when it was produced by Braham at the 
St. James’s Theatre, in March, 1836. 
Braham knew the young novelist, and later 
in the season staged two of his works, ‘The 
Strange Gentleman’ and ‘The Village 
Coquettes.’ In the casts of the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera’ was a female ‘‘ Capt. Macheath,” 
Mrs. Honey, ‘‘ the loveliest woman in Lon- 
don, with a voice equal to that of Vestris,” 


and ‘‘ Polly Peachum ”’ was represented by - 


Miss Priscilla Horton, to be well known to 
a later generation of playgoers as Mrs. 
German Reed. 

W. CovcntHope Forman. 
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Tae VanisHine City (12 S. xii, 149).— 
Anyone who takes an interest in the vanish- 
ing Hali of Commerce will find a long descrip- 
tion of it, with three-quarter page illustra- 
tion, in Z'he Illustrated London News of 
Dec. 17, 1842, and some particulars with 
regard to its designer, Edward Moxhay, by 
trade a biscuit-baker, by inclination an 
architect. There is also mention of it in 
Thornbury’s ‘ Old and New London.’ 

W. CourtHore Forman. 


NoRFOLK AND SurFoL~K LaTcu (12 8S. xii. 
109).—As this enquiry awaits an answer, 1 
may say that in the old house best known 
to me there remain twelve iron latches. Ot 
these, six are of the Norfolk type, and six 
of the Suffolk type, as described by Mr. 
Mercer; yet they are in Hampshire, and I 
assume that they were forged there from 
Sussex iron. Those of the Suffolk form are, 
I think, of the last quarter of the sixteenth, 
and of the seventeenth centuries; and the 
three earliest of them have straight lifts and 
larger plates to the grasp, but the remaining 
three have the curved lift. 

An indication that the straight lift pre- 
ceded that with the downward curve, is that 
one of the former, and probably the latest of 
the three, is pierced at the end for a drop- 
handle. The six Norfolk latches have 
curved lifts, and seem to be of later work- 
manship, probably of the eighteenth century. 

There are also several latches, made 
entirely of oak, of the still earlier type from 
which the metal latch evolved. The latch 
itself is from twelve to eighteen inches long, 
two to three wide, and half to three- 
quarters of an inch thick, 
ornamented with slight curves 
upper outline. It works through a retain- 
ing slot, or long staple, into a 
also of oak, on the framework of the door- 
way; and is raised from the “ 


small hole just above it in the door. 
most cases an iron grasp and thumbpiece 
have replaced the cord; and as, elsewhere, 
I have seen these also carved in oak, the 
Suffolk latch would seem to have been per- 


being usually | 
on the | 


hasp, | 
other side ”’ | 


by an attached cord which passes through a | 
But in 


century iron knocker which, although in the 
centre, when turned sideways, raised orig- 
inally a long latch-bar within. This door 
has no lock, but to fasten it, an oak beam 
working on a pivot in the centre of the 
door, is turned until its ends tighten into 
sockets in the sides of the doorway, where 
| the lighter end is retained by an oak peg. 

W. J. ANDREW. 


| Sramp Atpum (12 S. xii, 173).—Senf’s 
| stamp albums, published in Germany, give, 
| I think, the arms of different countries and 
| States. 


| H. A. Pruuter. 
| AuMBRY (12 S. xii. 171).—I can find no 


| record of an aumbry in use at the present 
| day in any English Cathedral, though sev- 
eral have aumbries, one or two in good state 
of preservation. Most of the old English 
churches had aumbries, or cupboards, in the 
wall near the altar, yet only about twelve 
in this country still retain their original 
doors, showing the disuse into which they 
| have fallen. Salisbury Cathedral possesses 
a double aumbry in the East Transept 
which still retains its original wooden door. 
In England the majority of the doors appear 
to have been made of wood, with occasional 
metal scroll work on them, though at Bruges 
there is a fine example of one with per- 
forated brass doors. Bond’s ‘ The Chancel 
of English Churches’ (1916) has a chapter 
on the aumbry, with 15 illustrations, and 
your correspondent will find a record there 
of the English churches still possessing 
aumbries with original doors. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Purmsorts (12 8. xii. 71, 180).—Surely 
the derivation of ‘‘ plimsoll’’ is from the 
Plimsoll line on vessels, the line down to 
which vessels may be loaded in salt water. 
A few readers may remember the strenuous 
efforts made by Samuel Plimsoll in the 
seventies to put a stop to unscrupulous 
| owners sending to sea unseaworthy, over- 
| loaded, over-insured ships, and the sensation 
he created by his fiery attack in the House on 
| the callous owners of those ships. So 











fected in wood before it was reproduced in| shocked was tie decorous Tory House that 
metal. These wooden latches work and) they suspended him; but he had his 
fasten automatically, for the hasp is adapted | triumph, for the country was so moved by 
to the inclined-plane principle; and the soft | his revelations that the Merchant Shipping 
click of the oak is much pleasanter to the | Act was passed shortly afterwards. : 

ear than the sharp rasp of their metallic! Applied to rubber canvas shoes, plim- 
suceessors. | solt clearly indicates the rubber line up to 
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which you may safely submerge your feet. 
_ In Plimsoll’s day we had a breakfast ser- 
vice with an inside line a little way down, 
and if anyone asked for only part of a cup 
of tea, I would say, ‘‘ Plimsoll line?”’ In 
fact I have used that expression quite lately. 
Evita E. Wipe. 
Winchester. 


Mary Sruart’s Dancine (12 S. xii. 151). 
—Martin Hume is his ‘Love Affairs of 
Mary Queen of Scots’ (1903) says that in 
February, 1565, Darnley, 

after supper, at Holyrood, stood watchin, | 
Mary and her ladies dance and was challen 
by Murray to dance with the Queen. Nothing 
loth, the tall stripling stood forth and stepped 
a galliarde with Mary, etc. 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Meerinc House in NiGHTrnGaLe Lang, | 
Wappinc (12 S. xii. 151).—In the Record | 
Office there is preserved a voiume marked | 
‘Middlesex Sessions Book Calendar, Aug., | 
1686, to Dec., 1689,” wherein, under | 
‘ Sessions Book No. 466,’ we read—‘‘ Sessions | 
held at Westminster, June, 1689, p. 89, | 
Register of the Dissenters and the places of | 
their meetings.’’ A list of thirty-three names | 
follows, of which the seventeenth is ‘‘ John | 
James, of Stepney, preacher at White- | 
chapel, Nightingale Lane.”’ 

On turning to Palmer’s edition of | 
Calamy’s work we find an account of this | 
John James, who died in 1696, aged 70. In| 
the same book we find an account of another | 
John James, who was ejected from Ilsley in | 
Berkshire, in 1662, and died in London in! 
July, 1694, having been born in 1620. 

There were thus three ministers named | 
John James living in 1661, when the unfor- 
tunate Fifth Monarchy man was executed. 

A.D. at. 





Gries Fawrry (12 S. xii. 152).—The | 
Rev. John Gillies, minister of Caraldston 
(my great-great-great-grandfather) had two 
sons : 

I. The Rev. John Gillies, 

Minister of Blackfriars Church, Glasgow, one | 
of the most eminent Clergymen of the Church | 
of Scotland in his day, married 1st Elizabeth. 
elilest daughter of the Rev. John M’Laurin, of | 
Ramshorn Church, Glasgow, celebrated for his | 
sermons and essays, and niece of Colin! 
M’Laurin, the eminent mathematician; 2nd, | 
Joanna, daughter of John Stewart, Esq., of the | 
family of Blackhall. From him descended the | 
Blackburns of Killearn, and George Gillies, | 


| d.s.p. 


| fine portrait by his nephew, 


R.A., whose daughter Lily,” married William, 
son of fobert Maule Gillies [see below]. 
Rebecca, a daughter by the second marriage, 
married General the Hon. David Leslie, a 
brother of the Earl of Leven and Melville. 

II. Robert Gillies of Little Keithock, 
co. Forfar, who married my _ great-great- 
great-aunt Margaret Smith (b. 1728) the 
daughter of John Smith who married Chris- 
tian Colvin of Montrose. 

Robert Gillies had fourteen children, but as 
far as I know he has no living male Gillies 
descendant. 

The fourteen children were :— 

1. John Ll. D., Author of the ‘ History of 
Greece,’ &c., Historiographer for Scotland. M. 
Catherine, daughter of Rev. — Beaver, but 
Portrait painted by Opie. In Ada 
Harland’s ‘ John Opie and his Circle’ in the 


| list of portraits he is described as M.D., F.R.S., 
: but I think that is a mistake. 


2. Colin, of Little Keithock and Murlingden, 
manufacturer in Brechin, d. unmarried. 

3. Thomas, of Balmakewan, in the Medical 
Service of the H.E.I.C., m. Sane Cruickshank, 
and had a son, Robert Pearce Gillies, Advo- 
cate, author of various works, who m. Emily, 
daughter of Capt. Macdonell, of Leagh, by 
whom he had Thomas, who d. unmarried, and 
Emily. 

4. Robert, Captain in the — ‘Dragoons, killed 
in action in Carolina, d. unmarried. 

5. James, Minister of Menmuir, Co. Forfar, 
m. Anne Durward, by whom he had an only 
son, Robert, who d. unmarried. 

6. William, merchant in London, m. Ist 
Charlotte Bonner, of Wales; 2nd, Clementina, 
daughter of Thomas Carnegie, of Craigo; 3rd, 
uae. Lemon Grimston. By his first wife he 
eft :— 

i. Robert Maule, merchant in London and 
Newcastle, m. Katherine, daughter of Capt. 
Philip Beaver, R.N., and had issue:— 

(a) William Adam Beaver, Lieut., Royal 
Bengal Artillery, killed in action at Umbeyla, 
India, m. Lilias, daughter of George Gillies, 
grandson of Rev. Dr. Gillies of Glasgow, by 
whom he had a daughter, Katharine. 

(b) Charlotte Beaver, m. Capt. 
Beaver. 

(c) Helen Elizabeth, d. unmarried. 
ii. Margaret, a distinguished water-colour 


John 


: y. 

7. Adam, Lord Gillies, m. Elizabeth, daughter 

of Thomas Carnegie, of Craigo, but d.s.p. A 
Colin Srnith, 

R.S.A., is in my brother’s possession. It was 
engraved in mezzotint by T. Lupton. 

8. Archibald, d. young. 

9. Christian, m. Henry William Tytter, M.D., 
Translator of Callimachus, and had issue. 

10, 11, 12. Mary, Joanna, and Margaret, d. 
unmarried. y 

13. Cecilia, m. John Smith, her 1st cousin, 
my great-grandfather. . 

14. Isabella, m. David Rickard, of Brechin. 
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The foregoing is mainly extracted from a 
family paper, in which, however, the Gillies 
connection is only incidentally mentioned. 
J had not heard of ‘‘ the learned inerchant,’’ 
but I will enquire. If I can he of any ser- 
vice to Mr. SeTon-ANDERSON, perhaps he 
will communicate directly with me. 

Corvin B. M. Smiru. 

1, Trinity Street, Norwich. 


Rosert KinwarpBy, ARCHBISHOP OF CAN- 
FERBURY (12 S. xii. 132).—-There is in exis- 
ience Killerby Hall, Catterick Bridge, 
Yorks. 
tively modern, but in a very old wall, high 


| 
| 
up, now part of a stable, the remains of | 


I was told, years ago, that the place used | 


piscina is to be seen. 


to be Kilwardby Castle. 


Your correspondent, doubtless, will be) 
able to verify this information 
M. H. C. W. 


Gronw AB CyNwWRIG AB JORWERTH (12 S. | 
xii, 110, 157).—The lineage of this Welsh | 
knight, also known as Gronw Fychan, or | 
Grono Voel, or Grono ap Cynric, or ap Ken- | 
dric, or ap Kendreg, or ap Kendrig, will be | 
found in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ edns. 1846 | 


and 1848 (but it was omitted by 1858), | 
under the names of Lloyd of Plymog, etc., | 
Wynne of Garthewin, and Wynne of Coed | 
Coch. | 
Any surviving descendants of these three | 
Denbighshire families might perhaps be | 
able to supply ‘‘ D. of G.”’ with further | 

information. 
Henry Curtis. 


“Sir”? as a Crericat Trrne (12 S. xii. | 
89).—‘‘ Sir’? was not the only title given to 
a cleric. It was generally applied to those 
of the clergy who were non-university men. 
A graduate was termed ‘* Magister.’ 
Chantry priests were usually termed “ Sir.’’ 
I felt sure of this, when I read the note by 
“St. Swithin.”? A friend—well up in such 
matters—had teld me, as above, many years 
ago. He has since confirmed it. I give two 
instances from my own genealogical notes. 
Will of ‘‘ Sir’? John Southam, Vicar of 
Bydforde (Co. War.), dated 13 Aug., 1558. 
Memorial. in Lincoln Cathedral, to John 


Southam, LL.B., Canon of Lincoln and 
benefactor to Lincoln Coll., Oxford. He 
diel in 1441/2. His epitaph _ states 


“ Magister.’’ 
Herrsert SoutHaM. 
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Dycue (Dykes) (12 8. xii. 94, 137, 156). 
The following will, 1 hope, suppiement use- 
fully my letter printed at the last 
reference. 

Oswald Dykes’s publication of 1700, ‘ Good 
Manners for Schools, etc.,’ is stated to be 
‘* done into English verse for the use of the 
Grammar School. At the Academy in 
Chancery Lane.”’ 

Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ records of 
the same Dykes, 

son of Leonard of Warthole, Cumberland, 
armiger, Queen’s Coll., matric. 20 June, 1687, 
aged 17, amanuensis to Sir Roger |’Estrange, 
died 6 Aug st, 1728, buried at Hampstead. 

The ‘‘1619”’ in Malcolm’s ‘ Anecdotes ’ 
should, therefore, read 7 August, 1728. 


J. C. WrreBRroox. 


HistoricaL Horses, THEIR CoLour (12 8. 
xii. 71, 115, 179).—Rice’s ‘ History of the 


| British Turf’ (vol. ii, pp. 153 and post.) 


The favourite 
to the Arabs) 


may be summarised thus: 
colours or coats (according 
are :— 

The White: “I take the horse white as 
silken flag, without spot, with the circle of 
his eye black.” 

The Black: ‘“‘He must be black as night 
without moon or stars.” 

The Bay: ‘‘ He must be nearly black or 
streaked with gold.” 

The Chestnut: “ Desire a dark shade; 
he flees beneath the sun, it is the wind. 
prophet was partial to chestnuts.” 

The Dappled Grey: Called “ the grey of the 
wild pigeon,” if resembling the stone of the 
river: ‘‘ He will fill the douar when it is 


when 
The 


| empty, and will preserve us from combat on 
| the day when the muzzles of the guns touch 


each other.” 

The Greys: Generally esteemed when the 
head is of a lighter colour than the rest of the 
body. 

The Yellow Dun: 
tail and mane. 

White is the colour for princes, but does not 
stand heat. The black brings good fortune, but 
does not stand rocky ground. The chestnut is 
most active. The bay is the hardiest and most 
sober. 

The coats despised are: 

The Piebald: ‘“ Flee horse like a pestilence, 
for he is own brother to the cow.” is a 
colour that brings ill-luck. 

he Roan: This is called “a pool of blood ” 
—‘The rider is sure to be overtaken, but will 
never overtake.” 

“The horse is to be valued that has no white 
spots except a star on the forehead, or a simple 
white stripe down the face.” 

The Arab belief in a piebald being 
unlucky is opposed to the Yorkshire notion. 


Must be dark with black 
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Many a time as a child have I been told by 
my nurse to cross my fingers and wish on 
seeing a piebald horse, and it was a common 
belief in the Northern Counties that horses 
so coloured brought ‘‘ luck.”’ There is a 
Northern saying, ‘‘Grey horses are all 
either good or bad—there is no medium.” 
Cleveland Bays—a fixed type anterior to the 
thoroughbred—-are most ‘true to colour of 
any breed, and their power of stamping 
their colour, and general prepotency when 
crossed with other breeds, are remarkable. 


Some of the old-fashioned brewers count | 
those Cleveland Bays as most valuable which | 


possess the dorsal stripe. 

There are some coloration terms which are 
now virtually obsolete: ‘‘ sorrell-coloured ”’ 
(for a red, or liver-coloured chestnut) : 
‘* isabella - coloured,”’ ‘* grizzled”? (vide 
Shakespeare and Dr. Syntax) and others. 


Chestnuts in the North are believed to be 
either ‘‘soft’’ or ‘‘ hot.”’ The white 
‘blaze’? down a horse’s face used to be) 


termed ‘‘ a rache.”’ 


never a bad colour.’’ An absolutely white 
foal (the only one I ever heard of) was 
dropped in Cleveland at a Mr. Webster’s 
farm, about twenty-five years ago, and shown 


at N. Yorkshire agricultural exhibitions. | 


Greys are often foaled ‘chestnuts, and so 
registered as foals, which causes confusion 
to many at race meetings who rely on colour 
descriptions in ‘‘form books,’? or on race- 
cards whose compilers have not _ brought 
them up-to-date—that is, given the colour 
the foal is as a yearling. 
J. Farrrax-BiakEBoROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


Nicuotas StoucuTon (12 S. xii. 132).— 
Mr. WAINEWRIGHT has enquired about one 
of the most famous names in Surrey. 
Stoughton is a well known district in the 
borough of Guildford, and Stoughton Bar- 
racks are known all over the world as the 
depét of the Royal West Kent Regiment. 

Stoctun or Stoughton at the time of the 
Domesday Survey was a member of the 
Manor of Stoke, next Guildford. Nicholas 
Stoughton belonged to that district and not 
Stoke, Hants. The pedigree of the Stough- 
ton family was drawn up by Sir Nicholas S. 
in the seventeenth century, and it is set out 
in Brayley’s ‘Topographical History of 
Surrey,’ 1850, vol. i. 

The Stoughtons frequently represented 
the Borough of Guildford in Parliament. 


An old saying (quoted | 
by Jorrocks) has it that ‘‘A good horse is | 


See ‘The Parliaments of England,’ Com- 
mons Return, 1878. It gives Thomas 
Stoughton, Parliament 1572, and later 
Lawrence S. 

The latter was knighted at Bagshot in 
1611. He died in 1615, and was succeeded 
by his son George, who was knighted in 
1616, and on his death the estates went to 
his brother Nicholas, the man _ enquired 
about. He represented Guildford in the last 
Parliament of James I and during the Long 
Parliament (probably 1645), was elected to 
fill a vacancy at Guildford. 

Nicholas married first, in 1625, Bridget, 
| daughter of Sir John Compton, and had 
| three children; and secondly Ann, daughter 
| of William Evans. The sole survivor of his 
| two families was Rose, who married Arthur 
| Onslow in 1647. Arthur O., eldest son of 


| Sir Richard O., sat in Oliver Cromwell’s 





and Richard Cromwell’s Parliament, 
1654-56, and 1659. His second wife was 
the daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas 


Foot. He died in 1688. 

Nicholas S. died March 4, 1647-8, and 
Rose Onslow, his daughter and heiress a 
week later. She left a daughter who was 
entitled to the Stoughton estates, but she 
died in 1649, and the estates went to 
Nicholas, son of Anthony, the brother of the 
Nicholas 8. enquired about. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Lestig oF Crrsson (12 S. xii. 71, 119).— 
The Austrian Count Leslie referred to by 
Mr. pe TERNANT was not a member of the 
Clisson branch, but was descended from 
Walter, Count Leslie, son of John, 10th 
Baron of Balquhain. The Clisson Leslies 
derive from Philip Leslie, son of Andrew, 
Laird of Bucharn, who was a Leslie of 
Wardis. Philip went to France and entered 
the service of the King. He became Captain 
of the Legion of Picardy, and was styled 
Sieur de Vergene. His son Charles became 
Lord of Clisson and was also Captain of the 
Legion of Picardy. Frank LESLIE. 


Kimeer (12 S. xi. 512).—There is a place 
Hayle Kymbra in the Lizard district im 
Cornwall. Symon’s ‘ Gazetteer’ gives 00 
Kimber, South or otherwise in Cornwall, 
neither does Dr. John Bannister in his 
‘Glossary of Cornish Names.’ Lower must 
‘have been mistaken. A fortnight ago I 
brought into the world a male Kimber whose 
father is of Wiltshire stock. J. H. R. 
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‘Dean oF St. Paut’s ” (12 S. xii. 111).— | 


Is any Dean rightly described as Dean of a 
place, as though his jurisdiction extended 
beyond the confines of the Cathedral? 
Should not a Dean be called by the name of 
his Cathedral only, as for instance, ‘‘ Dean 
of Winchester Cathedral ’’? The Dean of the 
Cathedral Church of the Archdiocese of Dub- 
lin is referred to as ‘‘ Dean of Christ 
Church,’? and the Dean of the National 
Cathedral as ‘‘ Dean of St. Patrick’s.’’ 
contention receives justification in the 
instance of ‘‘ The Dean of Westminster,’’ who 
is not Dean of a district but of the Abbey 
only. Perhaps some of your ecclesiastical 
correspondents will define a dean’s duties 
more precisely. To my lay mind he appears 
to be the presiding officer of the body which 
rules the Cathedral Church on behalf of 
the Bishop. R. N. 


Rev. Dr. Joun Scorr (12 S. xii. 110).— 
Just after reading the query I noticed on a 
seoond-hand book-barrow a book entitled 
‘Notes on the First Chapter of Genesis,’ by 
the Rev. John Scott, D.D. The former 


owner of the book has written inside of the | 


cover ‘‘ Dr. Scott, died 1753.”’ 
W. D. Reap. 


My) 


among the authorities mentioned many names 
familiar to them in our columns. It seems 
worth repeating here from the compilers’ pre- 
face, a reminder that it is hoped to issue 
volume iv by the end of this year, and that 
this is to contain an extensive appendix em- 
bodying additions and _ corrections. Such 
matters should therefore be supplied as soon 
as possible to the compilers by anyone in a 
position to do so. 

It is impossible to give more than hints here 
and there of the riches we have observed in 
examining this record. Take to begin with 
the entries relating to men of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, which number, if 
we mistake not, somewhere about fifty (several 
of them King’s scholars) and include one or 
two where the name is illustrated by some cir- 
cumstance—such as Alan Fraunceis, c. 1270-80, 
who used to hunt hares with his greyhound, 
or John de Deepdale, a Southern student 
pardoned in 1261 for participation in a riot 
against Northerners, wherein Robert de Drif- 
field, a Northerner, seems to have taken part; 
or Richard Gedney, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity in 1260, and a benefactor, of whom 
there exists a letter about University privileges 
to Henry III. Nor must we omit the Chan- 
cellor of 1335-7, Henry de Herwarden, who 
underwent imprisonment in Newgate for main- 
taining the privileges of the University. We 
noticed fifty or sixty names of monks and 
friars, among them Geoffrey Grandfield, the 
Augustinian of Northampton who in the four- 
teenth century was D.D. of Cambridge, and 


| went to Rome where he became Cardinal bishop 


Paper Marxs (12 S. xi. 411, 456, 478; 
xii. 19, 57, 119, 158).-—‘‘ The Lost Lan- 
guage of Symbolism,’ by Harold Bayley, 


Mr. Taptry-Sorer, ente p. 119. 
L.. €. 


AurHor Wantep (12 S. xii. 173).—1. The | 
recitation is ‘The Fully Licensed Man,’ by | 
Charles Pond. It is No. 3 of the ‘ Glimpses 
of Life Series,’ published by Reynolds and Co., 
13, Berners Street, W. 

T. W. Tyrretu. 


St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 





| 
Hotes on Books. 


Alumni Cantabrigienses. Compiled by J. and J. | 
_Venn, Vol. ii. Dabbs to Juxton (Cam- | 
bridge University Press, £7 10s. net). 


Ar 12 §. x. 178 we welcomed with great pleasure | 
the long looked for first instalment of this 
most important work. The second volume now | 
im our hands is larger by some fifty pages more | 
of names than its predecessor and carries the | 
alphabet on from Dabbs to Juxton. Not only | 
are the entries more numerous, but also the | 
information is fuller, the publication of the | 
first instalment having stimulated interest and | 
brought new helpers. Our readers will find 


of Frascati; Walter Diss the Carmelite Prior 
of Norwich and Papal legate; Walter Exmeuse 
and John Houghton, Carthusians, who suffered 


1 | at Tyburn for denying the King’s supremacy; 
which contains much information on water- | 
marks, is probably the book referred to by | 


Gabriel Donne the Cistercian who embraced 
the tenets of the Reformation, and, it would 
seem, John Islip himself the Abbot of West- 
minster who died on the eve of the Dissolu- 
tion. The entries include about thirty 
foreigners, two or three of whom taught 
Hebrew or oriental tongues and a large pro- 
portion of whom were protestant refugees. The 
most illustrious of these was, of course. 
Erasmus, but Horneck, Gruter and de Dominis 
may well claim passing mention also. 

A slight recollection of the alphabet will 


| suffice to show how large a proportion of Cam- 


bridge men prominent in the politics, literature 
and science of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries falls to this volume. Such a con- 
sideration naturally brings to mind the 
*“D.N.B., and therewith the occasional errors 
or omissions to be found there which may be 
corrected by means of particulars furnished 
here. Of the score or so of entries which we 


| have noted in this connection the most im- 


portant are John Holbrook (of whose life in the 
*‘D.N.B.’ the compilers say that it contains 
serious inaccuracies) and Abraham Hartwell, 
where all the authorities have made one man 
out of two of the same name. 

Many names but slightly or not at all illus- 
trious, have personal detail of various interest 
attached to them. Calamity in these private 
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lives shows itself but seldom. We noted one 
or two cases of suicide and insanity; a few 
perish in prison or by the executioner—Dodd, 
perhaps, best known of these; an ejected rector, 
John Gorsuch, is said to have been “‘ smothered 
in an Haymow.” Robert Heyman or Haymer, 
a fellow of Pembroke, who died c. 1705, has 
“hominum miserrimus” against his name, 
and Richard Juxon is said (the story comes 


from our own columns) to have “‘ died suddenly: | 


at a cock-fight at the Blue Boar, Cambridge, 
1635, when he laughed extremely.” 


Of Humphrey Darrell, who came to King’s | 


from Eton in 1523, it is said he was “eminently 


learned in Latin and Greek.”” Edward Doughty | 


went in 1596 as chaplain with the expedition to 
Cadiz, whence he brought back seventeen books 
from the Jesuit College which are now in the 
Hereford Cathedral Library, bearing an inscrip- 
tion with the words jure belli appended to 
their captor’s name. Jeremy Dyke, dying in 
1639, left to his son his silver 


of Commons.” Ambrose Fisher, buried in the 


cloisters of Westminster Abbey, was of Trinity | 


College; was some time Rector of Holy Trinity, 
Colchester, Tutor in a family, Author. of a 
‘Defence of the liturgy’ and died in 1617 — 
having all his life been blind. There came to 
Caius in 1625 a Thomas Fletcher, who, in 1633, 
as curate of Stratford-le-Bow, declares in a 
petition his constancy through evil times to the 
Book of Common Prayer and how he “ buried 
Abp. Laud with that book, when others dared 
not” and “ kept Christmas Day at St. Giles’ 


Cripplegate, when other were shut.” Jeremiah | 
French, of the same College, was another of | 


that temper, who, being Minister of Newport, 


Isle of Wight, was imprisoned in Carisbrook | 


Castle for his comments on the treatment of 
Charles I and tried for his life. A scholar 
from Eton, who was admitted at King’s in 
1533 and became a Fellow in 1536 — Richard 


Gallis by name—settled later on in Windsor, | 


his original home, as landlord of the Garter 
Inn. He was twice M.P. for Windsor. Andrew 
Gyaye, a Hertfordshire man, was a sizar at 


Clare who was admitted at the Inner Temple | 


in 1553. At the time of the Armada he con- 
tributed £25 to the defence of the country. 
‘A holy but melancholy person’ is a surviving 
description of Alexander Green who was a 
Fellow of Pembroke—where he had been a sizar 
—in 1650. 

Analysis of these entries by schools, profes- 
sions or counties, the collecting of names of 


men who went to America and one or two other | 


such methods of working over this material, 
which will readily suggest themselves to the 
searcher of registers, will in this volume yield 
a good harvest. 


The Journal of Philology, founded by Cam- | 


bridge scholars in 1868, came to an end with 
its 35th volume in 1920. An index to the whole 
series has now been compiled under the 
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tankard | 
“bestowed upon me by the honourable House | 


‘auspices of the Cambridge Classical Society, 
Subscribers to the Journal and others who 

| wish to obtain copies of the Index should apply 

| to the Treasurer, Cambridge ical Society, 

cage Press, Cambridge. (Price 5s. post 
Tee). 


| Obituary. 
THOMAS STEWARD OMOND. 


EnGutsH letters have lost an enthusiastic and 
minutely diligent student by the death of Mr. 
, Thomas Steward Omond which we regret to 
learn occurred on the ist inst. at Tunbridge 
| Wells. He was born in Edinburgh in 1846; was 
an exhibitioner of Balliol College, and a Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford—becoming later 
librarian and bursar of St. John’s. He was 
called to the bar in 1874, by the Inner Temple. 
In 1907 he published ‘ English Metrists in the 
XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries,’ a book which 
was the outcome of many years of study and 
which was issued in a revision in 1921. On the 
subject of English metre he contributed 
numerous letters to The Times Literary Supple 
ment and no small number to our own columns, 
His work combined theory — which if not 
singular to himself was in himself original— 
with an unusual fineness of ear and delicacy of 
apprehension and taste. It is work which we 
should advise lovers of poetry to acquaint 
themselves with—who have not already done 
so. It quickens enjoyment of verse, now 
through agreement, now through disagreement, 
and in either case through contact with a mind 
which answers by a curious sensitiveness to 
the minuter play of words and measures. We 
would venture to advise youthful poets of this 
present generation to eschew it: they are al- 
ready too continuously conscious of external 
effect especially in smaller things. 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


EpiTorR1AL communications should be ad- 
dressed to “ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertise- 
ments, Business Letters and Corrected Proofs 
to “ The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

ALL communications intended for insertion 
in our columns should bear the name an 
address of the sender—not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. J. Freeman. — “ Moron’ — popds — has 
been adopted within recent years by pyscho- 
logists as the designation of a low type of eeble- 
| minded. This took place after the ‘ N.E.D. 
| had passed M. Doubtless the word will be in- 
| cluded in the Supplement. 

C.H.M.—The change from “ York Street” to 

the original name, “ Petty France” was offici- 
| ally made in July, 1920. A discussion of “ Petty 
| France” will be found at 12 S. viii. 407, 452, 47. 





Wyeombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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